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¥ work you are engaged in seems to me the important 

work of the present generation. This will sound, per- 
haps; like an exaggeration which you will probably be disposed 
to pardon as arhetorical flourish, but I don’t mean it so. I mean 
in serious fact that what is called the Social Question is the 
question of our day. Perhaps we may say there is not @ social 
question but rather, with Gambetta, that there are social ques- 
tions; that is to say, society is not to be revolutionized and re- 


shaped all at once by any one man or by the working out of 


any one principle; but there are a number of evils in society 


which are remediable, and of all those evils it seems to me 
you are grappling with the most important one. Think for a 
moment of the intensity, the urgency, with which this charity 
problem—the proper solution of the charities problem—comes 
home to us in the present generation and in the present epoch 
of the world. Compare, if you please, our attitude toward 
that question with the attitude of earlier generations and you 
will see there are causes now at work, which did not exist in 


any previous stage of the world’s history, that emphasize the 


* Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York City, February 9, 1892. 
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importance of this question, and, furthermore, that the rem- 
edies which in earlier generations were used we have decided on 
personal and practical grounds can no longer be used. The 
earliest remedies for the question of poverty were heroic 
remedies; they were slavery and infanticide. The poor in 
earlier times, I repeat, were, if adults, enslaved; if children, 
put out of existence. And that was not merely the exception, 
it was the rule. The profoundest thinker of antiquity recog- 
nized it asa matter of course that infanticide should be re- 
sorted to as a prudential means of solving an ugly problem 
and discussed slavery as a permanent institution of the human 
race. 

We cannot solve this great social evil by such heroic 
methods; the moral sense of mankind has grown too sensitive 
and acute for such solutions. Our very improvement of social 
and economic conditions has made this problem more acute 
than it was before; it is felt more by all classes of the 
community; the consciences of mankind have grown more sen- 
sitive to the wants of one another, and when some leader 
arises who proclaims that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer, everybody shudders with horror at such an im- 
moral, ungodly civilization. Just because we have done so 
much in the course of centuries for the improvement of the 
condition of the poorer classes of society is it incumbent upon 
us at the present todo more. And, for my own part, I be- 
lieve that, in a country like ours, unless we can find some wise 
solution of this great evil of poverty, some wise method of 
applying the proper remedies, our republic is doomed and our 
civilization is doomed. All great revolutions arise from a con- 
flict between the rich and the poor; at bottom it is a struggle 
between the empty stomach and the full stomach, and what 
makes the conflict so threatening in this modern epoch of the 


world’s history is that all men are free and independent. Two. 
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thousand years ago, or two thousand five hundred years ago, 
a large proportion of the people, 1 will not say a majority, 
were enslaved. The question of pauperism, the question of 
relieving poverty, does not become an acute question under 
such conditions. It becomes acute only when you have an 
impoverished population and also a free and independent 
population. I say, therefore, that this question of the proper 


management of poverty, just because we are a free people and 


. because Our consciences are so highly developed and because 


so much has been already achieved, forces itself upon us with 
an intensity and urgency that no cther generation in the his- 
tory of the world has ever felt. 

How, in general, has the question been solved? What 
remedies have been applied? So far as our information goes 
we may say that in the earliest stages of the world’s history 
there is nothing like organized benevolence; scarcely anything 
like benevolence at all. What corresponds to it is the sym- 
pathy, the untrained sympathy which we see among the 
animals and among the lower races at the present day. 
Under such a condition of things, what Darwin has called the 
law of natural selection governs the movements of society; the 
best survive, the weakest go to the wall. The maxim of such 
a society is, that ‘‘ men help themselves” and the devil takes the 
hindmost. That is the way human society began; that is the 
first stage of its evolution. 

The second stage is in advance of that. We may say that 
it was brought into the world with Christianity, although 
i don’t forget that among all the nations of antiquity the peo- 
ple of Israel constitute an honorable exception in the provision 
which, so far as we know, they always made for their poor—a 
provision which, I believe, through all the course of history 
they have never failed to carry out. But, making that excep- 


tion, I think we may say that until the incomiag of Christian- 
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ity it had never been proclaimed as a universal principle that 
men should help others; should work for others; should give 
to others; should live for others. ‘‘Hels others,’ I say, is the 
ethical teaching of Christianity. Those of you who have never 
had occasion to compare Christian civilization with pre-Chris- 
tian civilization scarcely know what a change—I might say a 
revolution—the race underwent in consequence of this new 
principle. Men occasionally relieved suffering or poverty be- 
fore, but the relief of suffering and poverty now became the 
primary duty of mankind, and the poor were regarded as the 
special representatives of the Master upon earth. No doubt 
that new principle was abused, and in the course of the follow- 
ing centuries large sums of money were given to help the 
poor in order that the donor might himself be profited. All 
good principles may be corrupted. But at the same time it 
must be recognized that this noble principle, ‘‘ Help others,” 
did for the first time in the history of the world receive ex- 
plicit declaration with the birth of Christianity. 

There is, however, a third stage, a higher stage, in the treat- 
ment of the charities question, and that is the phase in which 
the problem now presents itself. The maxim of this stage 
may thus be formulated, “ Help others to help themselves.” In 
the first stage of the world’s history the maxim was, “‘ Let 
men help themselves.” In the second stage of the world’s 
history it was, ‘Let men help others.” In that epoch of 
the world’s history in which we live the maxim of all wise 
and experienced men who have thought about this subject is, 
‘‘Help men to help themselves.” The non-observance of this 
maxim has, in the past, as your President has suggested, 
been prolific of great evil both to the donor and to the recip- 
ient of charities. Let me give you one illustration ona large 
scale. In the time of Julius Casar there were 320,000 
Romans who received free corn, and the monthly distribution 
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of corn was the principal function of Government. Even 
Julius Cesar, genius as he was, failed to reduce the number 
of beneficiaries below’ 200,000. And if you would realize 
what that means, you must recall that the population of 
Rome was not more than a million and a half at any time, 
and of that population a large fraction were slaves. Of the 
remaining freemen 320,000 received free corn. Now think for 
a moment of the terrible effects of such charity as that. In 
the first place, most charity, however wise it may be with refer- 
ence to the beneficiary, has a softening influence upon the 
donor; it blesses him that gives, even if it does not bless him 
that receives. But in the case of the Romans, as this was a 
mere political device, it brutalized the giver and degraded the 
receiver ; and the historians of Rome, in analyzing the causes 
of the downfall of the Empire, put among the primary influ- 
ences the degrading effect of the public charities. 

There was, therefore, need of a new principle. It is not 
enough, however, to say, “‘ Help the suffering; give alms to the 
poor.” It is a great thing, I repeat, that such a principle 
ever came into the world, for it is the heart and soul and 
moving impulse of all our modern charitable organizations, 
but it is in itself insufficient. The question must be raised, 
“How shall we help the poor; under what conditions can help to 
the poor be really and ultimately beneficial tothem?” That is 
the question which confronts us in moderntimes. And I take it 
that of all the attempts that have been made to answer that 
question, none have been more successful, none will have 
more far-reaching influence than the practical answer which 
has been given by the work of this society. 

Why is this? First of all, this society has recognized 
that for every practice of art there is a corresponding science. 
Through the Middle Ages charity was impulse. To-day it is 
an art founded upon science. Science, although the term 
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may sound inappropriate, means really exhaustive and sys- 
tematic knowledge. If there is any art that needs exhaustive 
and systematic knowledge for its base, surely it is that art 
which endeavors to relieve the sufferings of mankind and at 
the same time to improve the manhood of the sufferers. 
Think what knowledge or science has done for us in other 
spheres. Compare medicine to-day with the condition of 
medicine a hundred years ago, nay, fifty years ago, and what 
do you find? That our great discoveries in chemistry, and in 
physiology and anatomy have supplied a completely new basis 
for medical treatment, and we have such modern remedies as 
the antiseptical treatment of Lister or the still newer discov- 
eries of Koch, the ultimate beneficent results of which upon 
hygiene no being can attempt to fix. Science has been applied 
to art in your hospitals. Your skilled surgeons, your marvellous 
recoveries of apparently hopeless cases, these will tell you what 
the result has been. Look at your great factories! You are 
used to them, perhaps sick of the smoke of them. These are 
modern things; a hundred years ago they were all unknown. 
Exact investigations have been made into the laws of nature, 
more particularly the laws of motion, and the ultimate scien- 
tific principles have been applied so that the forces of nature 
can be controlled and made subservient to human uses, and all 
nature is thus becoming the servant and the minister of man. 
Science has done all that, science has made art possible. Let 
me venture, without further illustrations, on the generalization 
that what has been done in these two particular spheres 
which I have cited is the universal characteristic of our mod- 
ern civilization. We have our world, this active world of the 
eighteenth century, because we know vastly more of the laws of 
nature, of the laws of society, the laws of the human body 
and the human mind, and because that knowledge has been 
applied to the renovation of the conditions of life. 
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Now your particular kind of charitable work has always in- 
terested me because I felt it had caught the spirit of modern 
civilization and was applying that spirit to the solution of 
these apparently unsolvable social problems. As I am 
hopeful and think we shall see in the future a brighter day 
for our civilization and a larger humanity to expatiate in it, so 
I think that these great social evils will yield to the applica- 
tion of the scientific remedies which to-day you are applying 
to them. Science is the first condition of modern civilization, 
and that is the primary rock on which this society rests. 
That is what recommends it to men who study and to men 
who think and to men who have analyzed the causes of mod- 
ern civilization and the great material prosperity of the world. 

Here is the second rock. This society recognizes the value 
of co-operation. It was in 1776 that Adam Smith wrote his 
“Wealth of Nations,” and many of you, I am sure, will be 
acquainted with the famous example of the making of the 
pin. We used to have it in our second books when I was a 
boy at school. The gist of it is this: that by means of the 
division and co-operation of labor, a body of men can do to- 
gether what it would be absolutely impossible for that same 
number of men to do individually. Division of work and co- 
operation in work,—these are the secret springs of our modern 
civilization. Think of our great material enterprises. Think 
of the New York Central Railroad, of our telegraph lines that 
span the continent and underlie the ocean. Think of our 
large manufacturing establishments, our banks and joint-stock 
companies, and you will have a forcible illustration of the 
point I am now making. Without division and co-operation 
of labor every one of these would have been an impossibility. 
Now, this division and co-operation of labor, I will, in a single 
phrase, call the organization of labor, the organization of in- 


dustry on the basis of scientific knowledge. That is the secret 
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of modern civilization. This society has grasped that princi- 
ple. Until it came into existence, a decade ago, you had in 
New York some hundreds, I presume, of charitable societies, 
each of them working in ndependence of the others. There 
was no organic connection between them, so that there was a 
constant overlapping of their work. The same beneficiaries 
might go one day to one society and the next day to the 
other, and the result was, to put the matter briefly, enormous 
sums of money were wasted. Probably more money was 
wasted than was required to relieve every case of deserving 
poverty in the city of New York. This society came into 
existence to be the brain of the charitable organism in New 
York. Brains are the latest things to develop in the world— 
the lowest animals have no brains—and so your society was 
the late birth of time. It is the characteristic of man that 
he has a large brain and a highly convoluted brain, and it is 
the business of the brain to regulate and control the organs. 
An animal may lose its brain and still be able to make move- 
ments, but they are random, chaotic movements. Now, the 
charitable societies of the city of New York, before this 
organization came into existence, were like a living or- 
ganization which had lost its brains ; they worked, but they 
worked jerkingly, inharmoniously ; they needed some living 
point of connection which should be a controlling principle. 
This society gave it to them. Brains, ladies and gentle- 
men, are the causes of all prosperity, the ultimate causes. 
Brains, therefore, in the long run, will succeed, however dark 
the prospects may be for brains at any particular period. 
This society must, in the long run, succeed, because it seeks to 
apply the principle which has made biological and political 
organizations effective. 

But, while I recognize that organization and knowledge 
are all-essential, I would not have it supposed that these 
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are the sole conditions of success. Every good principle 
is capable of abuse and very readily gets abused. It is easy to 
set up good organizations to do our work for us. What is 
the matter with the political life of the United States of to- 
day? We have our machines, but we trust to them to do the 
work instead of each one of us interesting himself as a citizen 
in the public affairs of the State and nation. Men set up 
machines and then the machines mechanize. Now, in this 
Charity Organization Society, while I welcome and con- 
ceive as all-important the work you are doing for what I may 
call the science and art of poverty, while I agree with you that 
success in a Charitable work depends upon efficient organiza- 
tion, I am sure you will also agree with me that there must 
be something back of all that, some motor power to work the 
machine, and that motor power, in a word, is the sympathy, 
the interest, the personal attention of every citizen of this 
city and of this state. We want mechanism, we must have it 
to succeed; but mechanism, ladies and gentlemen, will not 
succeed without heart and soul and personality behind it. 
What we want, therefore, to do is to arouse the heart and con- 
science of the good people in New York city to the cause for 
which we are working. We are to give them in this society 
the information they need, we are to supply the machinery 
through which they may work. Wecannot, ofcourse, generate 
the enthusiasm, the purpose, the love that is necessary to 
drive machinery; these must come from them. And I do hope 
that among the other things which this society will empha- 
size as all-important for the successful prosecution of its 
charitable work, this ultimate cause of causes will never be 
overlooked, for I can see myself that there are dangers of its 
being overlooked. We are all so busy, we can’t give per- 
sonal attention to the work of charity, and so we give our 


money to charity organizations to have it spent for us. Such 
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charity is good for the beneficiaries, but it is bad for the donor; 
and I consider such a separation between the heart and the 
purse of the donor quite as detrimental to him as that sepa- 
ration which was already deplored in the case of the people of 
the Middle Ages who gave to the poor to purchase the salva- 
tion of their own souls. 

There is one other danger to which I think we are ex- 
posed in the present day. We live in an age when the pre- 
vailing philosophy is a philosophy of struggle. Struggle 
for life is the maxim of to-day in science, pclitics, business 
‘and industry. While I think that the large majority of our 
people are agreed as to the necessity of charitable work and pur- 
pose we occasionally hear from public teachers the suggestion 
that after all the problem is a hopeless one and the only solu- 
tion of this charitable problem is to let nature eliminate the 
poorer classes. Heavenforbid! If we haveno better solution 
than that of the problem which confronts us, then be sure, 
ladies and gentlemen, the problem will solve itself and make 
way with youand me. We must solve the problem on rational 
grounds or the problem will turn and rend us. In the main, 


however, I think that the large majority of people in this city 


and country are agreed that we must solve the problem along 


the lines I have suggested. We will not despair, we will be 
hopeful. That is precisely the contrast between us and the 
people of the pre-Christian era of the world. They looked 
upon poverty as a necessary condition of things ; it never oc- 
curred even to the first Christians to suppose that poverty could 
be eradicated; they simply regarded it as a natural evil and so 
they said: “ Let us give our alms and do the best we can to 
relieve it.” To-day we aim not merely at relieving it but at 
preventing it, and I am hopeful that with the application of 
scientific principles to the problem in hand it can be solved. 


J. G. SCHURMAN. 





























WHAT A CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
CAN DO AND WHAT IT CANNOT.* 


F the two subjects, or two aspects of the same subject, 
() regarding which I shall speak this evening, I consider 
the second the more practically important. A society, such 
as this, can escape discouragement among its members and 
injustice at the hands of its critics, only if the limits of its 
efficiency for good are thoroughly understood. Those who 
expect impossibilities will infallibly be disappointed, and im- 
possibilities are too often expected of us by persons in hearty 
sympathy with our aims. Any scheme of systematic and en- 
lightened beneficence must deal with problems which admit of 
no complete solution by merely human means. There will be 
a dark side to every community made up of beings with very 
limited foresight, gross appetites, strong passions and weak 
wills ; and when men shall cease to be such’beings they will 
be men no longer. Experience leads me to think that an 
earnest reformer, were he also wise, would wish to die imme- 
diately after the practical adoption of his favorite reform; thus 
only will he be spared disappointment in its fruits. I said this 
some two years ago at a meeting of the society which mod- 
estly seeks to imitate your good work in my native city. 
In its next issue, a ‘‘ Labor” paper, of the Henry George 
order, there published, listed my views in a column headed 
“Shams and Humbugs,” and seemed to think their absurdity 
and probable insincerity sufficiently demonstrated when it 
pointed out that I did not even pretend to believe that my pet 
hobby could purify human nature or usher in a Golden Age; 
the editor was clear that these results would flow from some 

*An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Charity Organization 


Society of New York City, Tuesday, February 9, 1892. 
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changes in land-tenure and a new system of taxation. It is 
hardly likely that his plan will be tried, at least in my day or 
his, but if it were, I cannot doubt that he would find, like so 
many other patentees of inventions to forestall the millennium, 
the species homo sapiens a very ‘‘contrary ” animal. 

Fifty years ago some of the wisest of Englishmen saw in 
the Jatssez faire scheme of political economy a panacea for 
social evils ; given peace, free trade,and popular government, 
national prosperity, and with it general contentment and 
good morals were certain. During two generations England 
has had no Corn-laws and but one great war, yet there isa 
‘Darkest England” still, its gloom but deepened by the glare 
of enlightenment and luxury beside it. Some twenty years 
past an ingenious, though somewhat radical, female writer 
discovered the root of all crime and suffering in the want of 
‘‘mobility”’ of labor; where human brain and muscle could 
seek the best market as readily as wheat or iron, there would 
be no ‘Congested Districts,” no misery and little vice. 
Ocean telegraphs and cheap steerage have done much to meet 
this lady’s views; when one of our great railroads needs a 
thousand men to build a branch line, the call is felt in almost 
every country of Europe, but their promised elysium takes 
bodily shape in a cosmopolitan proletariat, roaming in nomad 
tribes from one land to another, freed from all the restraining 
influences of home or country, and in which each national 
element teaches every other its peculiar phase of brutality. 

To radically and suddenly alter human nature, a miracle 


were needed, and Charity Organization can work no miracles. 


Were there an agent and a District Board, well supplied with 


funds, in every ward of every American city ; had we the 
hearty co-operation in our work of every corporate body, pub- 
lic or private, and of every officer of the law and benevolent 
individual throughout the Union, still the United States would 
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not be another Eden ; a fig leaf would yet be needed for much 
in our national life, if we would contemplate it without shame 
and sorrow. 

And as we cannot work this miracle ourselves, neither can 
we reach the same end by getting the State to work it for us. 
There is a singular difficulty in making philanthropists under- 
stand how limited is the efficacy of the law in promoting in- 
dustry, thrift and good morals. Earnest men, eager to deal 
promptly and effectively with evils which they keenly feel to 
be grievous, have been in all ages tempted to seek to make 
their fellows good, and happy because good, by authority. 
Yet, there is no lesson so plainly taught by history, as that 
when the law would establish a standard of morals for which 
public opinion is not yet prepared, it builds on sand. Take, 
for example, the practice of duelling; this has been legally 
murder “‘ for time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,” yet it was once well-nigh universal among the 
most respected men of the most enlightened countries. It 
is now obsolete in England, and nearly so in most of our 
States, not because of change in the law, but because the pub- 


lic conscience has gradually awakened to its essential folly 


and injustice. The Common Law of England has always 


held that houses used for immoral purposes were public nui- 
sances; yet those nuisances are about as hard to abate per- 
manently now, as they were in the days of the Saxon kings. 
Indeed, to impose. on offenses against good morals legal penal- 
ties, harsh enough to excite public sympathy for the delin- 
quents, is certain to produce a dangerous and demoralizing 
reaction ; the ‘Blue Laws” of the Commonwealth were the 
seed of the license under Charles II. 

Moralists with a taste for “fancy” legislation frequently, in- 
deed usually, forget to consider how far the laws they would 
have enacted will be enforced. At a meeting of the Balti- 
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more Society for the Suppression of Vice, I heard a much-re- 
spected clergyman describe his short-lived satisfaction when 
he heard that a statute had been passed prohibiting indecent 
pictures and posters, and his indignant astonishment at find- 
ing that the pictures and posters remained just as indecent 
after the law as they had been before. This gentleman had 
shared, very excusably in his case, a widespread and persis- 
tent delusion in supposing this law, or any law which the wit 
of man might devise, could work automatically ; that bad peo- 
ple will stop doing naughty things when these have been made 
illegal as wellas naughty. A curious illustration of this fallacy 
is afforded by the laws against carrying concealed weapons. 
These statutes, no doubt, command the admiration of burglars 
and highway robbers, and tend to make such occupations safer 
and pleasanter ; but it is singular that the popular mind seems 
unable to realize that, while these gentry approve of obedience 
to the law, on the part of their victims, they politely but firm- 
ly decline to obey it themselves, just as most murderers are 
conscientiously opposed to capital punishment. <A law prac- 


tically says not that nobody will do what it prohibits, but that 


everybody who does this will be punished ; and if this state- 


ment is shown by experience to be false, then the law amounts 
to ‘‘words, mere words... ” 
To my mind, in fact, one of the principal merits of Charity 


se 


Organization is the ‘‘object lesson” it affords, showing how 
much, under our form of government, can be done to lessen 
crime, vice and misery by voluntary association and with no 
immediate legal sanction. In this feature it is peculiarly and 
thoroughly American ; the genius of our institutions is jealous 
of interference by the government. We always trust our 
rulers as little as may be, and limit their province within the 
narrowest practicable bounds. The primary source of this 


spirit is not want of confidence in them, although our national 
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experience has not tended to inspire such confidence; some- 
times we find a public officer “‘the right man in the right 
place,” but we have the more reason to rejoice when we do, 
because the most optimistic and most charitable will not claim 
that such is the general rule. But perhaps we are not so 
much disposed to restrict the sphere of the State’s action as 
to think differently from others of the State’s nature. For us 
it is not an entity outside of and apart from the individual citi- 
zen,a sort of earthly providence caring for his welfare with no re- 
sponsibility on him for its shortcomings, but simply the aggre- 
gate of himself and all like him; and its business is not no- 
body’s, but everybody’s business. In the theory of our gov- 
ernment, to preserve the peace and detect and arrest criminals 
is not the duty of the police only but of every citizen; to see 
that justice is administered and offenders punished concerns 
not merely judges and a public prosecutor but all members of 
the community. We cannot get rid of our social duties, as 
conscripts in some countries once did of military service by 
paying a ransom in the form of taxes; so long as there is any- 
thing amiss, any form of preventable distress or injustice to be 
found in our midst, it is the distinct and particular mission of 
each citizen to see that these wrongs are set right. 

There is in this an application of the principle of natural 
selection. One man will see most clearly the gravity of one 
phase of public evil, his neighbor of another; each will feel 
most strongly his own obligation to repair what has most im- 
pressed his imagination or aroused his sympathy, and it is a 
safe inference that he is best fitted to serve society in that 
work which he thinks most urgent. American society merely 
lets him follow his bent; encourages him to deal with that 
form of wrong or misery which he has felt a call to redress; 
protects, perhaps assists, him in his self-imposed task, but 


never thinks of taking this task out of his hands. Macaulay 
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praised the Catholic Church because it knew how to utilize en- 


thusiasm without unbridling it, this is no less characteristic of 






any really free people; such a people will give everyone who 





wishes to make the world better a fair field to try, but no 






favor to smash things in the trial. 


























If we ask what are the practical merits of this system, the 
answer is before our eyes in the work of such societies as this. 
Compare for a moment in results and in cost what the State 
does for itself with what it lets others do for it; reflect whether 
we get the best return for the least money where we act 
through public officers paid by their salaries or through the 
volunteers of an imperative philanthropy paid by the conscious- 
ness that they are doing what is right. Wherever in this 
country public and private agencies compete in any phase of 


beneficence, in education, or reformation, the care of the sick 


| 
or the distribution of alms, the latter are shown by an experi- L 
ence well-nigh unbroken to be effective and sparing, the form- 
er incompetent and wasteful. | 


It possesses, however, another and even greater advantage. 
In a brief address of welcome to the Conference of Charities 
and Correction, which I had the honor to deliver when that 
body met in Baltimore, I ventured to point out that mankind’s 
progress is due, in great measure, to “ cranks.” Men of one idea, 
for whom some particular topic on which their thoughts have ; 
long run has an importance to normal minds preposterous or 
grotesque, who have become so one-sided as to seem intellec- 
tually distorted and unsightly, are, after all, those who cry 


out so long and loudly and make ,themselves generally such a 





bores that at last they awaken the world to its iniquities and 






its follies. Nowthe State hardly knows how to make use of 





cranks; either it ties them down to an enforced idleness, in 





which a well-known character has no end of mischief for their 
hands, or it gives them a free rein and with it a fair opportun- 
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ity to ride promptly to the same notorious personage. Not a 
few who here relieve their minds by attending meetings and 
organizing societies, might in another country be loading 
dynamite bombs, or trudging towards Siberia; while on the 
other hand, if the wild schemes of social regeneration, to which 
we now listen with composure, very much as we might look 
calmly at a lion out of a third-story window, could ever get 
at all near to practical realization the results would be start- 
ling enough. 
Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast ! 
Yea—rather think of an indefinite number of philanthropists, 
and each one mounted on his curvetting hobby, and with 
power to punish with fine and imprisonment, if not with the 
guillotine, anybody who didn’t ride with them! Ifthe State 
prevents enthusiasts from trying to make the world better, it 
becomes in their eyes the one hindrance to introducing heaven 
upon earth, and they become the most dangerous of conspira- 


tors ; if it lends them its authority to convert their whims in- 


to facts of life it creates an anarchical tyranny. 

In the United States it does neither; it lets the would-be 
saviours of their kind try their hands at saving ad “bztum, 
but at their own cost, and with no more potent sanction for 
oe the unbelieving than their arguments and eloquence; like the 

Pickwick Club, it “cordially recognizes the principle of every 
member of . . . society defraying his own .. . ex- 
penses,and . . . sees no objection whatever to the mem- 

a bers . . . pursuing their inquiries for any length of time 
they please upon the same terms.” And I feel that I shall 
have your sympathy, as I had that of the Conference, when I 
recall to mind the wholesome, though far from pleasant, effect 
upon one in love with his own visions of Utopia when he has 


to hand round a subscription paper; the icy douche of sober- 
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minded common sense with which this recalls him to the 


work-a-day world round about is worth no end of Socratic 






philosophy as an intellectual sedative. When, however, 

























through a sort of survival of the fittest, some of the countless 
projects for changing the earth into a paradise which busy 
brains in a free country generate every day, crowd out their 
less fortunate brethren in their great scramble for the peo- 
ple’s ear and the people’s pin-money, and by this very process 
show that they have in them some measure of real promise, 
their promoters enjoy without let or hindrance the worthy 
fruits of that priceless heritage of the American people, an 
untrammeled freedom to do good. 

Moreover Charity Organization is peculiarly consonant to 
American institutions in that it refuses no form of help in its 
work. Its aim is not to destroy or cripple any existing chari- 
table agency, but to make all alike more economical and 
effective. It does not assume to dictate how anyone shall 
try to do good; there is room for all; let each selert his own 
field according to his tastes and sympathies; he will do best 
what he likes best to do. Charity Organization proposes to 
help every kind of good work by preventing waste and friction 


and misdirected effort. The mutual jealousies of benevolent 


organizations too often present a spectacle which would be | 
ludicrous were it not also sad and disheartening. Tramps and 


street-beggars have long profited by the ignorance in which 
each religious body voluntarily remains as to the charitable 
work of all others, and almost every new charity tries, openly 
or covertly, to clip the subscription list of some old one. 
However earnestly we may strive to draw the common vehicle 
of humanity along the road to happiness, each one seems to 
feel an irresistible temptation to slyly put a spoke in the par- 
ticular wheel which his neighbor tries to turn, nor does he, 


apparently, realize that he is thus delaying the progress 
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of everyone, himself included. Charity Organization leaves 





everyone his chosen sphere of usefulness, but asks him to 




























labor in it with his eyes and ears open to what others are 
doing in the same field, and not to go out of his way to make 
their tasks harder. 

A short time ago I was advertised as one of the speakers at 
a meeting intended to denounce the Louisiana State Lot- 


tery. Soon afterwards I received the following letter: 


‘* BALTIMORE, Feb. 4, 1891. 
“C.J. BONAPARTE—Dear Sir : 
‘‘There must be something good in the L. S. L. when, 
as I see by the Boston Herald, an Anti-Lottery meeting in 
Boston was addressed and engineered almost exclusively by 
Know-nothings and Anti-Catholic fanatics; instance, ex-Gov. 
Long, paid attorney of the Committee of 100 K. N’s, Rev. A. 
H. Miner, editor of the Dazly Traveller (anti-Catholic) and 
finder of cells in the Cathedral, Joe Cook and other fanatics 
| and bigots; hence my wonder at seeing the Cardinal and you 


in such unsavory company. 
” 


‘“WILLIAM KELLY. 


It mieht seem at first sight that my correspondent’s angr 
> oD 7 Oo 


abuse of “fanatics” and “bigots” constituted only an un- 


seemly vituperation of the kettle by the pot, but he and his 


like cannot be disposed of so summarily. He was indeed fool- 
ish to write such a letter to me, but the calculation which 
underlay the letter was not foolish; it was wicked and danger- 
ous. It is precisely by such appeals to the prejudices of faith, 
of party, of race, of national origin entertained by men of 
principle and honor, that the worst enemies of society thrive 
unpunished in our midst. 

Where honest men fall out, rogues come by what isn’t their 


own; while you and your neighbor are shaking your fists in 
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each other’s faces in hot dispute over Transubstantiation or 
the Tariff, yonder sly varlet, who cares nothing for the doc- 
trine of either, is quietly rifling the pockets of both. It is by 
inflaming the distrust of conscientious Protestants for consci- 
entious Catholics, of sincere Democrats for sincere Republi- 
cans that some selfish and unscrupulous schemer, who may 
call himself a Catholic or a Protestant, may say, ‘‘I am a Re- 
publican,” or “I am a Democrat,” but who is really none of 
these; who cares simply for his own interest and pursues it 
now disguised as a Catholic, now as a Protestant, in one state 
as a Democrat, in another as a Republican, just as a train- 
robber might wear a white mask in one month or one county, 
and a black mask in the next, gains profit and the outward 
semblance of honor and goes unwhipt of justice. If Charity 
Organization had no other claim to the favor of the American 
people than its cardinal principle of promoting harmony and 
hearty co-operation among those who, differing no matter 
how earnestly as to other things, yet all alike yearn and 
would strive to do good, this alone would suffice; for it thus 
aims a blow at the greatest peril and the greatest scandal of 
our national life. 

‘CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 
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THINGS TO DO. 
$i charities of our imperial city are imperial, too. This 

community is said to spend each year in public and 
private charity not less than $10,000,000. These figures tell 
a terrible truth. An investment of $1,000 in a productive in- 


dustry is supposed tc mean the steady employment of one 





man. The unit of industrial population is the family of five, 
father, mother and three children. If, then, the $10,000,000 
which will go in charity in 1892 were invested in productive 
industries, it could give permanent employment to 10,000 men, 
and could thus support 10,000 families, or 50,000 souls. If this 
could be repeated year by year until the birth of the twentieth 
century, I901 would see 500,000 people permanently supported 
in self-respecting toil by the moneys which New York will 
spend in this decade in her eternal, weary and splendid strug- 
gle against the forces which make for unrighteousness. Will 
our charities in this decade count for as much? Will they 
make even 50,000 people, much less 500,000, self-supporting 
and self-respecting ? 

What, then, can we do to make the $100,000,000 we shall 
spend in the ten years work a small part of the miracles which 
might be wrought by it ? 

With one possible exception, there seems to be no need of 
new charitable institutions. They are already so numerous 
that they jostle and jar each other. There is in this city to- 
day at least one society chartered, organized, and often en- 
dowed, for the relief of practically each form of human misery. 
If a destitute Zulu arrives here, a Society for the Relief of Des- 
titute Zulus will solicit subscriptions forthwith. If a two- 
thirds orphan could be invented to-day, there would be a So- 
ciety for the Care of Two-thirds Orphans to-morrow. We do 


not need more societies. We need more sense. 
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In making four suggestions, I make them as a business man 
trying to take a business view of the world’s most important 
business—the manufacture of men, of men who shall be fit to 
woo women and so fit to be the fathers of that posterity which 
will certainly judge us and may bless us. The world too 
often makes a bad botch of this business of manufacturing 
men. It dabbles in shoddy. Its goods are sometimes simply 
““bads.” 

First. I suggest a Charity Trust. Blood and oil are both 
thicker than water. The Standard Oil Trust is perhaps the 
most monumental achievement of our time. A Flesh-and- 
Blood Trust would be greater still. If we could but combine 
in this city alone all its charities; if we could but array into an 
army the scattered regiments, companies and sharpshooters 
now skirmishing with want and drink and misery; we could 
win here and to-day a victory so splendid that it would be 
as a great rock in a weary land. 

Second. I suggest that, notwithstanding the danger of multi- 
plying societies, there is still one gap in our line of defences 
against misery which needs to be filled. We should unite as 
pawnbrokers ; lend money at low rates on good security to 
approved borrowers among the poor ; and so divorce the three 
golden balls from the three Furies. There is no merchant in 
this community who would not be driven into bankruptcy if 
his unsecured bills payable bore the rate of interest which the 


very poor have to pay on most undoubted security. I would 


have a pawnshop which should not open its doors to the thief, 


or help to melt the wedding ring into drink, but which should 
be the poor man’s bank, the place to which he could go when 
he had been robbed of his tools, when he had been smitten with 
sickness, or when he sav before him a chance of rising from 
man to master by borrowing a little capital to start a little 


shop. The necessaries of life should be cheap. Borrowing is 
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often the greatest of necessities for the worthy poor. They 
pay for it the price of the greatest of luxuries. Let the 
Anglo-Saxons learn from the Latins and build up in New 
York a great Mont-de-Piété, where it shall not be shame and 
ruin to borrow and where self-respect need not make part of 
every pledge. 

Third. I suggest that the preventive power of the police 
should be developed. If it be true, as I believe it to be, that 
there is in New York to-day relief ready and waiting for 
practically every form of distress, street beggary, house-to- 
house beggary, should be suppressed,—-not simply lessened, 
not simply driven from this street or that street, but choked 
to death, partly for the sake of the beggars and partly for the 
sake of the thousands of foolish folk who degrade themselves 
as well as their donees by giving the beggars dollars. ‘I 
confess with shame,” says Emerson, “I sometimes succumb 
and give the dollar, but it is a wicked dollar, which by and by 
I shall have the manhood to withhold.” Let every policeman 
be thoroughly informed of the agencies of relief ; let him give 
that information to every beggar; and then let him arrest 
every beggar who begs again. How many people know that 
the Charity Organization Society is ready, with its woodyard 
and its laundry, to give temporary work to every man who will 
use a saw on a log of wood, and to every woman who will try 
to wash a shirt? Yet that is a fact. The work will be given 
and paid for; the case meanwhile will be investigated ; and 
the applicant found worthy will be put on the road to relief. 
When that fact zs known to every one, as it can be made 
known, what excuse remains for the beggar? Surely, if there 
is a shadow of excuse for him, there is none for the criminal 
who debauches him by giving him the “ wicked dollar.” 

Fourth. I suggest that we catch the children. There is not 


much use in cooking your hare after you catch him unless 
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you catch him young. Reforming an old offender is a good 
deal like reform outside the party in politics. It is Gog and 
Magog in resolutions and Tom Thumb in results. Let us 
devote more of our time, more of our work, to the children. 
There are infinite possibilities of good in almost every child 
of want; but infinite certainties of evil in almost every man 
of misery. It is true that of every nine children who live in 
New York eight exist in tenement houses. But roses grow 
in muck and lilies bloom in mud. And if we can save any- 
body we can save the children. It isa keen pleasure to think 
that in these latter years so much is being done to save them. 
I count it as a joyous sign of the progress which our ungainly 
world does somehow make that of the two eminent men who 
have borne the name of Elbridge Gerry, the ancestor left as 
his legacy to his country the “gerrymander,” while the descend- 
ant will leave as his the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 

In these ways, and in many kindred ways, it is our glad- 
some task to toil. The Midas touch which is to turn the 
world to gold lurks in the Golden Rule. The fierce democ- 
racy that throbs in American veins forbids us to wish others 
to do unto us anything, however kindly meant, which does 
not help us to help ourselves. That is what we would have 
done unto us. That, and only that, is what we are called on 
to do unto others. Here is a platform upon which all can 
meet. For whether we believe that after life we shall con- 
sciously live, or may join George Eliot’s ‘‘ choir invisible,” we 
know that in life we have a duty unstained by any hope of 
personal reward, the duty of helping with mingled severity 
and tenderness the men and women of the sorrowful to-day 
and the children of the glad to-morrow. 

ALFRED BISHOP MASON. 
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THE COFFEE-HOUSE AS A COUNTERACTION OF 

; THE LIQUOR SALOON. 

HE trend of population is to the city. The world over 
a8 the village is being denuded while the city overflows. 
Where there is room for lateral extension it expands. Where 
expansion is an impossibility, as in New York, it concentrates. 
To the city problem of other nations we have the added factor 
of overwhelming nationalities absorbed but not assimilated. 
In the American nation of the future, blending the acuteness of 
the Yankee with the imagination of the Celt, the stolidity of 
the Dutchman with the tenacity of the Briton, and the 
effervescence of the Frank with the deliberateness of the 
German, the Irish and the German vote will have disappeared 
and become absorbed in the common nationality; at present 
it has to be reckoned with in all social and benevolent 
schemes. 

In free nations there has not yet been found any better 
method than that of government by party. It leaves room 
for the free action of public opinion and any agency which 
debauches that public opinion or interferes with its free exer- 
cise, is detrimental to the public weal. The politically or- 
ganized liquor trade is such a body. It largely controls the 
primaries, occupies the chair of the police justices, controls 
the Board of Aldermen, and is prepared, with strict impartial- 
ity, to cast its Jarge assessed revenue into the scale of the 
party who will bid highest for it. It is, therefore, a political 
danger signal. 

Where poverty is greatest the liquor saloons stand most 
thickly. Where the tenement house population is most dense- 
ly crowded the saloons are most numerous. Where they pros- 
per homes wither; and there is no more deadly enemy to the 
growth of those homely virtues upan which the prosperity of 
the nation depends. The map of New York will show against 
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the 568 churches and public schools 8,500 licensed liquor 
saloons swallowing the earnings of the 250,000 families by 
which they are maintained. 

The Avening Post has published a series of charts showing 
the public schools of the city girdled by a ring of saloons in 
defiance of law, however laxly it may be interpreted and ad- 
mirably adapted to neutralize that moral training which it is 
the function of the public school to foster and encourage. 
They are the object lesson with which the eyes of our youth 
are most familiar, and afford the most effective training in les- 
sons of blasphemy, coarseness and brutality. They are, there- 
fore, the greatest enemy of that public school system of which 
We, as a nation, may be justly proud. 

The legislative remedy is the first proposed, but law is 
powerless unless sustained by public opinion. The legis- 
lative remedy must, therefore, be reasonable, practical, 
and secure the assent and consent of intelligent public opinion. 
While it is cheap and easy to formulate a plan for the annihil- 
ation of the traffic by prohibition of manufacture and sale, 
such drastic remedies in a city like New York would be in- 
operative and, therefore, valueless. Wecaz have a neutral zone 
of 600 feet around every church and school—we cam have an 
automatic law by which the maximum number of places where 
liquor is sold shall not exceed I to 500 population, to have a 
line that cannot be overstepped by Excise Commissioners of 


however low atype. In New York this would close 5,500 of 


the 8,500 saloons, and diminish their voting power by 27,000 
out of 40,000. 


The police could adequately supervise this dimished num- 
ber, and the example of Philadelphia, where, since the passing 
of the Brooks Law in 1887, they have been reduced from 6,000 
to 1,746, is proof that such a limitation is possible, and would 


be sustained by public opinion. 
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The religious remedy is the next we have to consider. 
Churches, like all other institutions, cannot be sustained 
without means. Down-town churches must be endorsed or 
sustained by outside help; ‘‘ To the poor the Gospel is preached” 
is the law of Christianity; this is done, but not in full measure, 
It requires the ablest men and the best appliances. It does 
not need able theologians ; it does need men of quick sympa- 
thies, vigorous thoughts, and of plain Saxon speech. It needs 
men who understand that poor, struggling men and women 
have bodies as well as souls, and who know something of 
sociology as well as the Fathers. It needs men who will be 
content to live among the people to whom they minister ; and 
experience shows that, granted the right man, hitherto barren 
soil will yield a rich increase. 

Again, there is what may be called the social remedy. 
The chasm between rich and poor is deep and wide. The 
distance between Dives and Lazarus is great. The bridge be- 
tween must be of easy grade. The step between the crowded 
tenement house and the decorous private residence is too great 
to be taken at once and the coffee tavern is, in my opinion, the 
missing link. In its complete form this should include : 

1. A restaurant where wholesome and well cooked food at 
a cheap rate, like that proposed by the New England Kitchen, 
can be obtained at all hours. 

2. As cleanliness is next to godliness, hot and cold baths at 
a small but remunerative rate. 

3. Lodging rooms for single men at arate which would com- 
pete with the so-called hotels at 10 cents per night with 
which the Bowery from Cooper Union to Chatham Square is 
so thickly studded, 

4. A reading and smoking room with sufficiently stringent 
regulations to insure good behavior. 

5. A lecture hall which could be used for lectures, or meet- 
ing room for benefit societies and on Sunday for religious ser- 
vices. 
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6. A room for billiards or pool with careful supervision for the 
prevention of gambling. 

This would need a capital of $30,000 which, .in face of the 
fact that such experiments in this country have yet to be 
proved capable of financial success, might not be forthcoming 
and, therefore, must of necessity wait further knowledge gained 
of our experience, I should suggest, therefore, a scheme of a 
smaller and less expensive kind. 

A modest coffee house could be sustained for $1,000 a year. 
Let it be in the poorest neighborhood, because there the need 
is greatest. Let it be open only at night,—the restaurant a 
secondary feature, and rent, fire, light and janitor the only 
fixed charges. Let it be a lounging room open to all comers, 
and meant to bring together cultivation and ignorance, 
poverty and competence, to their mutual advantage. It would 
touch the lowest stratum of city life ready to be amused or in- 


structed. It might be rough and ladies might not venture 


there alone at first, but by and by a lodgment would be 


made and well-meant endeavors would be appreciated. 

I note with pleasure the fact that parish buildings are an 
adjunct to every vigorous church; and the perfectly equipped 
building attached to St. Bartholomew’s Church, the lodging 
house, restaurant, free reading room and club known as the 
Galilee Mission of Calvary Church, and the People’s Palace 
just started by Pastor Scudder in Jersey City, are signs that 
the churches are caring for the poor by helping them to help 
themselves. 

The saloon can be most effectively overthrown by the sub- 
stitution of something as free and accessible but less danger- 
ous and the wider diffusion of ‘all beautiful things which 
daily in common homes are bearing up heavy souls to God.” 

ROBERT GRAHAM. 
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DARKEST ENGLAND SOCIAL SCHEME, 
A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE FIRST 
YEAR’S WORK. 


i October, 1890, General Booth, of the Salvation Army, 
published a book, “In Darkest England and the Way 
Out,” which was a most remarkable work in many ways. 

Its aim was to arouse interest and excite sympathy for the 
suffering masses, called by General Booth “the submerged 
tenth,” because he computed that three million of the inhabi- 
tants of England are on the verge of starvation, sunk in pov- 
erty, misery and crime. 

The book set forth a ‘“‘scheme”’ whereby these unhappy be- 
ings were to be lifted up, to be furnished with food, clothing 
and work, by means of “city colonies” in London and 
elsewhere, “farm colonies” in England and “over sea col- 
onies ” in other parts of the world, and General Booth bound 
himself and bound the Salvation Army to accomplish the 
abolition of poverty by these means primarily, if the public 
would furnish him with 41,000,000, or with £100,000 in cash 
and £30,000 per annum, the latter sum being the interest on 
% 1,000,000 at 3 percent. This is a bare and most unsympa- 
thetic outline of a deeply interesting and pathetic book, where 
the misery of individuals and classes was so graphically de- 
scribed, and the plan for the relief of this misery set forth so 
convincingly, that within less than two months, General Booth 
had received the £100,000 he required. In December, 1891, 
the Salvation Army issued “The Darkest England Social 
Scheme, a Brief Review of the First Year’s Work.” 

This book is much smaller than ‘“‘ In Darkest England,” but 
it is written, as was that work, by an able hand, master of the 


art of making telling use of his material. On the first reading, 
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the predominant feeling is one of admiration for the men and 
women of the Salvation Army, who being “ saved” themselves, 
are so filled with joy and gratitude that they give their whole 
lives to the saving of others, working with a devotion which is 
like that of the sisters of charity of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The book begins with a preface by W. Bramwell Booth, ex- 
pressing regret that General Booth should be absent from Eng- 
land at the time of its preparation, and returning thanks to all 
who have given money to help the “scheme” and to the 
author of the Review. 

A list of the “ Institutions in London and the Provinces in 
connection with the ‘ Darkest England’ social scheme ” is given, 
with the address of each. It appears that there are in London 
the following : 

For men: 8 Shelters, 7 Food Depots, 3 Poor Man’s Metro- 
poles, 1 Labor Bureau, 6 Workshops and Labor Factories. 

For women: 8 Rescue Homes, 1 Help and Inquiry Depart- 
ment, 1 Servant, 8 Registry, 1 Shelter and Food Depot, 1 Lodg- 
ing House, 1 Bookbinding Factory, 1 Knitting Factory, 1 
Laundry, and 21 Slum Officers’ Posts. [In the body of the 
book it is stated that there are 26.] 

In the Provinces: 3 Shelters for Men, combining Food 
Depots, Labor Bureaus, etc., 6 Rescue Homes, 18 Slum Offi- 
cers’ Posts and the Farm Colony, comprising three farms and 
aggregating 1,150 acres of land within 37 miles of London by 
road and 41 by the Thames, on which it partly borders. 

The Review gives also on one of its opening pages “A Few 
Figures from the ‘Darkest England’ Scheme,” showing the 
total number of meals supplied during the year by the Cheap 


Food Depots to have been 2,606,548,* of which 1,219,421 were 


either given away or sold for a half-penny or less, the rest hav- 


* This total appears to be a mistake—the items added up give only 2,381,148. 
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ing been sold for one Id.,2d., 3d. and 4d. The total number of 
cheap lodgings furnished (at 2a. and 4d. a night) was 307,000 
and the amount of cash received for both food and lodgings 
was £26,570. The total number of men received into the fac- 
tories was 2,080, who made goods, the sale of which realized 
415,191. 

The number of ex-criminals received into the Prison Gate 
Home (counted among the “ workshops and labor factories’) 
was 200, and the number of girls and women received into 
Rescue Homes was 1,484. The figures of the Labor Bureau 
and Inquiry Department are also given, showing that employ- 
ment (permanent or temporary) was obtained for 4,863 out of 
15,697 who applied for it, and that 605 lost persons were found 
out of 2,354 who were inquired for. 

Apart from the slum work, these figures show the work of 
the year, and the “ Brief Review”’ presents a series of graphic 
pictures of the various Shelters, Homes, etc., and tells many 
touching stories of individuals who have been helped by the 
tender love and sympathy and care which they have found in 
those Shelters and Homes. These stories are not different in 
kind from those which one may read in the Reports of other 
Shelters and Homes, not under the care of the Salvation Army, 
or which one hears in the committee meetings of the Charity 
Organization Society, but as I have said, they are such as to 
excite admiration and gratitude for those whose devotion 
makes them possible, whoever they may be and under what- 
ever conditions they may be working. 

But, however absorbing may be the interest of these stories 
and however glad one may be that these hapless souls should 
have found the human love and sympathy they so sorely 
needed, it is impossible to forget that, behind all this work of 
the Salvation Army, the too familiar evil effects of free lodg- 
ings and free food have necessarily been produced, for human 
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nature in London and in rural England in 1891 was not differ- 
ent from human nature in 1890 and in all the years before 1890, 
during which it has been proved over and over again that to 
offer the necessaries of life free to all comers always results in 
tempting many weak and weary men and women to relinquish 
the hard struggle to provide for themselves and to accept the 
dreadful alternative of a life of dependence, or, in words which 
have come almost to lose their meaning from constant repeti- 
tion, that indiscriminate almsgiving always increases pauperism. 
This side of the picture is naturally not dwelt on by the author 
of “A Brief Review,” but if London was so attractive in 1890 
that the streets were full of homeless people, of whom (to quote 
General Booth in “ Darkest England,” p. 129), “at least sixty 
per cent. are country folk, men, women, boys and girls, who 
have left their homes in the country to come up to town in the 
hope of bettering themselves,” what must it have been in 
1891, when for months the Salvation Army had advertised all 
over England that it would give food, shelter and work to all 


sé 


who came, with “no hateful questions as to your trade, circum- 
stances, last lodging, etc.” (p. 13, ‘A Brief Review ”’) ? 

If the chance of getting on, the indefinite hope of success in 
the great city, lured thousands into her snares, while it was 
known to be only a chance, while the hope was indefinite, how 
can the spell fail to work with even more fatal certainty upon 
the imagination of country girls and boys now that they hear 
that every one is sure to find honest work in Londen in the 
factories of the Salvation Army, a promise which, in the nature 
of things, it is impossible to keep? _ 

One of the most remarkable features of that remarkable 
book, “In Darkest England,” was that the author evidently 
contemplated the persons whom he wished to rescue, the 
three million inhabitants of Darkest England, as entirely de- 


tached from all the inhabitants of the rest of England, past, 
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present, and to come. He knew nothing, so far as appears, of 
the condition of corresponding portions of the English people in 
times past ; he knew nothing of the causes which have created the 
present conditions, or of those which are and have been at work 
to change and improve those conditions; he knew nothing of 
the men and women who have been for years studying the 
problem that so impressed him; and what is strangest of all, he 
seemed not to see that the great mass of the miserable beings 
whom he longed to help was not.a solid block which could be 
lifted out, and produce no effect on the surrounding mass, but 
that it was composed of individuals, whose numbers might be 
indefinitely increased by the same influences which had dragged 
them down, and that one of the strongest of these influences, 
always and everywhere, had been indiscriminate relief. 
However, it is not just to speak as though the whole of the 
social scheme of General Booth were open to the charge of be- 
ing indiscriminate relief. The work naturally divides itself 
into four separate branches, and although there are distinct dan- 
gers inseparable from the business enterprises, which must prove 
a powerful magnet to draw ignorant country folk to London, 
still it is only the giving of free food and shelter that can be 


ee 


classed as “ indiscriminate.” The harm this does must go far, 
however, to outweigh the good done by the discriminating 
charity (in its best sense) to be found by the broken-hearted in 
the Rescue Homes and at the Farm Colony where, having 
taken hold of a miserable fellow-being, it is the intention not to 
let him go until he is lifted up into independent manhood. 
The business enterprises are dangerous undertakings, because 
they cannot be truly business enterprises (they almost pay 
their own way, but not quite, and any private individual carry- 
ing on business in the same way would have been bankrupt by 
the end of the year), and yet they come near enough to it to 


exercise a perturbing effect upon real business enterprises, upon. 
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which eventually the great mass of working people must, for the 
present, depend for the chance to earn their daily bread. If the 
workshops are only schools out of which those who have 
learned to earn a living are to be pushed at the earliest possible 
moment into non-charitable workshops, then the good they do 
may more than counterbalance the harm, but how can they fit 
people for actual self-support under the dreadfully hard condi- 
tions of the real labor market, while they confessedly pay far 
higher wages and work their employees less hours than the 
bona fide business man? The match factory would seem not 
to be open to the criticism made against the other enter- 
prises, since it has made some profit, and it has also the 
very great advantage over many ordinary match factories, 
that its employees are protected against phosphorous poi- 
soning. 

The ‘‘ metropoles,’ which are lodging-houses charging the 
same rate (4@.) as the cheap lodging-houses carried on for gain, 
will undoubtedly do great good, both by raising the standard of 
these latter by business competition, and also through the moral 
influence exerted directly on their“ patrons,” by the soldiers of 
the Salvation Army who occupy all ‘the positions in the build- 
ings from superintendent to watchman and whose sole object is 
to befriend and help their fellow-men. The spirit instilled into 
these men is shown in the following extract from Chapter XV. 
of the ‘‘ Brief Review,” which describes the method by which 
workers are trained (p. 142) : 

‘‘Lectures are given each week on the duties of a social 
officer and the Shelter meetings each night afford cadets exer- 
cise in directly spiritual work. But, indeed, the keynote of all 
their teaching and training is that the serving of tables is an 
honorable and exalted calling, and that a social officer is as re- 
sponsible for in some way benefiting, uplifting—‘ blessing’ is 


our all-comprehensive salvationist term—the man whom he lets 
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in at the door or serves with a basin of soup, as the man he 
may fix his mind and eye on when he is given a chance to talk 
in the night’s meeting. ‘That you can make a good pudding 
is nothing, if you can’t make a good man,’ said their officer to 
his garrison men in a lecture the other night. ‘Your business 
is not merely to ladle out soup. No, not if you were behind 
the counter all your days. God expects you, we expect you, 
to give a look, at least, to each man you serve, which will 
make him feel he can count on you fora friend if he needed 
one—which he most likely does!’” 

The fourth branch of the social scheme is the slum work, than 
which it is impossible to imagine anything more full of self- 
sacrifice and love for others. In London and in the provinces 
there are only 113 officers and cadets engaged in this work, 
but I believe it to be mightier than all the rest of the social 
scheme, and that one great source of its strength is the poverty 
of the slum workers, who have nothing to give those they help 
but their own lives. Indeed, so far from giving material help, 
a part of the money which maintains them (they live almost as 
poorly as those among whom they work, and their uniform is 
a ‘ coarse apron, cheap shawl and little rough black hat”) comes 
from ‘collections at slum meetings, sale of literature and 
créche fees.” 

The “ Brief Review” touches upon many matters of interest, 
the ‘Labour Bureau,” the “Salvage Wharf,” “ Help and In- 
quiry,” “The Advice Bureau,” etc., etc., which must here be 
passed over, and it ends with ‘‘ Statements of Accounts for the 
year ending 30th November, 1891.” There are twelve pages, 
on the first of which is a cash statement, showing that 
£101,252 3s. 11d. has been received from the public and £4,884 
4s. gd. in property handed over by the Salvation Army, in all 


£106,136 8s., 8a., which has been expended as follows : 
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City Colony Fund, 33,722 II 
Farm Colony Fund, 30,550 O O 
Over the Sea Colony Re- 
serve Fund, , : 25,000 O O 
woe - 89,272 6 11 
Grant to Farm Colony 
Working Account, . 1,432 I9 2 
Grant to City Colony 
Working Account, . iMmast 2 7 
a 16,864 I 9 
Total, . ; ; . 106,136 8 8 


The remaining eleven pages give the various accounts in de- 
tail, and end with a general balance sheet, the whole audited 
by a firm of chartered accountants. 

General Booth has executed a trust deed, under which he 
will administer the funds placed at his disposal for the ‘ social 
scheme ” and it is stated that upon application to the Secretary, 
101 Victoria St., E. C., a copy of the trust deed will be sent to 
anyone desiring it. 

Gen. Booth has been visiting the British Colonies for the 
purpose of selecting a site for the Over Sea Colony, but so far, 
his decision, if made, has not been published. 

Only one Farm Colony has as yet been established and the 
number of colonists (about 200) received is too small to make 
it possible to judge what the success of this interesting experi- 
ment may be. 

In “ Darkest England,” on p. 32, Gen. Booth wrote: “ There 
is hardly any more pathetic figure than that of the strong, able 
worker crying plaintively in the midst of our palaces and 
churches, not for charity but for work. . . . Crying for it, 


and not getting it,” and on p. 31, ‘“‘ Work, work! it is always 
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work that they ask.” One cannot but think of these and many 
similar sentences upon finding in the “ Brief Review”’ (p. 58), 
“that it has been necessary to employ regular workmen from the 
outside” in the erection of the first buildings at the farm and 
in the construction of the wharf, and also that some “ regular 
deal porters at ten pence an hour had to be employed” (‘ Brief 
Review,” p. 71) at the London wharf to unload wood, although 
there were at the same time hundreds of men in the shelters 
and workshops of the Salvation Army. These facts certainly 
prove that it is not ‘strong, able workers’’ who require the 
help of Gen. Booth’s “ Social Scheme.” 

Indeed it seems, in comparing ‘“‘A Brief Review.” with “In 
Darkest England,” as if several of the theories of the latter vol- 
ume must have been modified very materially, at least in the 
minds of those who have had the practical experience of “ the 
first year’s work. 


JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 



























JOHN S. KENNEDY. 


OHN S. Kennedy, Esq., whose picture we give in this 
issue, was born in Scotland, on the banks of the Clyde 
and in the neighborhood of Glasgow, in 1830. His father, 

John Kennedy, and his mother, Isabella Stewart, were both 
of old Presbyterian stock, and had nine children. He was 
the sixth child, and received his elementary education at 
schools in Glasgow. He was, as customary in those days, 
early instructed in the Bible and Shorter Catechism, both at 
school and at home having to commit to memory large por- 
tions of the former and the whole of the latter, as well as the 
Psalms of David in metre, and the paraphrases, etc., etc. 
Being a son of pious parents, he was from his earliest years 
brought up and educated in a Christian atmosphere. Honesty, 
integrity, and absolute truthfulness under all circumstances 
were rigidly inculcated. He was early taught that he must 
depend on his own resources for success in life, and at the 
early age of thirteen commenced his business career as a junior 
in a shipping office, in Glasgow, where he remained four years ; 
he was then appointed to a clerkship in the office of an exten- 
sive iron and coal company, where he remained for three 
years. During these seven years, he felt the need of more 
education than he had received at school, and applied himself 
early and = te to make good,as far as possible, what he 
lacked. His office hours were ten to four, and six to eight, 
but in busy se ons these hours had to be extended n order 
to compass the work. Determined, however, to acquire 
what he deemed essential, for some years after first enter- 
ing an office he would rise at six in the morning, be at 
school from seven till nine, then go home to breakfast, be at 


his office at ten, leave at four or five for dinner, be back at the 
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office at six, and get home again at eight or nine, and when 
business was pressing, frequently not till ten or eleven o’clock. 
These long hours were during the winter season, and though 
this experience was trying and severe for one so young, it 
led to the foundation of habits that have proved valuable 
through life. 

When Mr. Kennedy was twenty years old, he attracted the 
attention of a gentleman who was the head of a firm in Lon- 
don, engaged extensively in the iron trade, with branch houses 
in Glasgow, Newcastle, Hamburg, and Berlin. He received 
an offer to visit Canada and the United States in the interest 
of this firm, and this offer he gladly accepted, as it not only 
offered an opportunity for enlarged experience in business, 
but also gave him an opportunity of seeing the New World. 
He remained in America for about two years, during which 
time he travelled*extensively in Canada and the States, but 
always with headquarters in New York. At the expiration of 
two years, the firm for whom he had been acting invited him to 
return and take charge of their branch house in Glasgow. This 
he did, remaining there about four years, when he returned to 
New York and entered into business with Morris K. Jesup, with 
whom he remained connected for about ten years. During 
this time he established the firm of Jesup, Kennedy & Co., 
Chicago (now Crerar Adams & Co.) On July 1, 1867, Mr. 


Kennedy retired from the firm of M. K. Jesup & Co., New 


York, and Jesup, Kennedy & Co., Chicago, and shortly there- 


after went to Europe, where he remained for about a year, 
resting from the arduous labors of the previous ten years. 
In these years he had acquired a handsome competency. But 
Mr. Kennedy was then altogether too young a man to retire 
permanently from active business life; his nature was such that 
he could not be idle, and being urged by old business correspon- 


dents to undertake important business on their behalf, he re- 
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turned to New York in 1868, and established the firm of J. S. 
Kennedy & Co., which, after a most successful career of fifteen 
years, was dissolved December 1, 1883 (Mr. Kennedy being 
obliged to retire in consequence of somewhat impaired health). 
He then handed his business over to his junior partners, 
Messrs. Tod, Northcote & Baring, who have since conducted 
the business under the firm name of J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 
During these fifteen years, Mr. Kennedy was not only con- 


ducting a large business as merchant and banker, but he was 


also engaged in large railroad enterprises, both the projecting 


and building of new lines, and the reorganization of companies 
that had become financially embarrassed, some of which he 
served as president, vice-president and director, and others as 
receiver and trustee. Though Mr. Kennedy retired from ac- 
tive business December 1, 1883, and since then has travelled 
extensively for recreation and rest, he still maintains associa- 
tion with business men, and keeps abreast of the times, through 
his connection with various financial and other instituttions. 
He is now a director of the following: The National Bank of 
Commerce, The Manhattan Company’s Bank, The Central 
Trust Co., The New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co., 
The Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago R. R. Co., The Cleve- 
land & Pittsburg R. R. Co., and the New Brunswick R. R. Co. 

He is also connected with the following public institutions : 
President of the Presbyterian Hospital, President of the 
Lenox Library, Vice-President of the New York Historical 
Society, Trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Trustee 
of the New York Society for the Ruptured and Crippled, 
Trustee of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Trustee of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J., President of 
the Board of Trustees of the American Bible House at Con- 
stantinople, Manager of the Board of Home Missions of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States, and for many years 
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he was President of the St. Andrew’s Society, of the State or 
New York. 
Mr. Kennedy has always been a large giver to all benevo- 
lent causes that commended themselves to him as worthy of 
support, and that not onlyin the line of denominational work, 
"but along all lines of truly Christian activity, both in this and 
other lands. Having lately had his attention called to the de- 
sirability of a large building for the proper housing and aggre- 
gation of the charities of this city, he determined to erect at 
his own expense such a structure, and for this purpose bought 
the property at the corner of 22d Street and 4th Avenue, and 
on that site is putting up a large edifice, which he proposes to 
give to the following-named societies: The Charity Organi- 
zation Society, the New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
the Children’s Aid Society, and the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. Offices will also be provided 
to be let at a reasonable rent to other societies. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s thought in this undertaking was to have the charities 
of the city so located as to permit of easy inter-communica- 
tion in their various work. The building is to be called 
“The United Charities Building,” and was pictured and de- 
scribed in the December number of the REVIEW. The total 
cost of the building will not be far from halfa million dollars. 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The public annual meeting of the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York was held in Association Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, February 9. A few words of welcome were spoken by 
President Robert W.de Forest. The report of the year’s work was 
read by Mr. Kellogg, General Secretary. Addresses were then , 
made by Prof. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell University; I. S. Isaacs, 
Esq., Secretary of the United Hebrew Charities; and Chas. J. Bona- 
parte, Esq., of Baltimore, Md. Prof. Schurman’s and Mr. Bona- 
parte’s addresses are published in this number of the Review. Mr. 
Isaacs spoke of the work done for the Russian immigrants to this 
country. A detailed account of these efforts appeared in the 
November number of the REVIEW. 


Statistics, January. 


THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES’ REPORT. 


Cases received and recorded Times temporary work has been se- 

Placed in Hospitals, Asylums, etc....... 18 Gs is. 45 KoRNKE ERK hee 

Placed in charge of Churches or So- Frauds exposed or suppressed 
cieties.... .. 58 Investigations for Hospitals,Ch’ches, 

Procured relief for......... ............ BH etc... 

Secured permanent work for. .......... 20 Friendly Visitors on Duty ... 58 


279 


Street Beggars. 
The special officers to assist or suppress street beggars have dealt with 82 cases, 


CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOWS: RESIDING : 
21 House to-house beggars. 50 In cheap lodging-houses. 
8 Specially investigated. 11 In their own homes. 
52 Side walk beggars. 13 In station-houses. 


THEIR PHYSICAL CONDITION : INVESTIGATION SHOWED : 
64 (or 86 per cent.) able-bodied. 27 Shiftless and idle. 
3 Sick and Aged. 7 Dissolute and vicious. 
7 Crippled, but able to help support them- 
selves. 


RESULTS :— 27 were warned to cease begging; 45 committed; aggregate number of 
months, 180. 








THE WORK OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
FOR 1891-92*. 


This report brings to a close the first decade of our society’s ex- 
istence. No mere figures can adequately represent the work done 
during that period. Some conception of it can be gathered from 
the following summary, in which round numbers are used for con- 
venience of memory: Reports filed, 300,000; relating to families, 
150,000; Cases treated, 50,500; street beggars dealt with, counselled 
and warned, 5,900, of whom were arrested and committed 2,000; 
houses recorded where recipients of relief reside, 35,000. In cases 
treated the increase has been from 2,700 in the first year after our 
thorough organization and the opening of our district offices, to 
6,700 in r8go. 

Our Penny Provident Fund, now three years old, is proving it- 
self most useful in teaching habits of thrift and stimulating am- 
bitions to save. It has grown from 44 stations where our stamps 
were sold in 1890 to 145 in January hast; the Cepositors have in- 
creased from 11,000 to 21,000, and the accumulations from $4,600 
to $10,000. As the deposits average about 50 cents each, it will be 
seen that we do a work for the very poor which no savings bank 
could accomplish, and start many of them on the up grade which 
leads from poverty to competence. 

Our woodyard and laundry continue to prove their usefulness 
and the former has become self-supporting. Its managing commit- 
tee has plans for greatly enlarging its usefulness by the additions of 
lodgings, baths and meals, with quarters open to homeless men day 
and night, as soon as a generous public supplies the capital. 

The last ten years have been a formative period in the world of 
charity. The old dispensation, under which charity had become 
mere almsgiving, with greater regard for the peace of mind of the 
giver than for the good of the receivers, has been passing away. 
The new dispensation, under which charity is to be personal service, 
with an eye solely to the good of those to whom it is rendered, has 
been coming in. Our society has stood in the van of this move- 
ment, and has been a potent factor in promoting its success. Char- 
ity organization is no longer on the defensive. It no longer needs 
to explain. Its principles are well-nigh universally adopted among 
thinking men and women, and are being practised in those societies 
and institutions which they control and manage. 

Two events of the year require special mention. The first is 
the establishment by the noble generosity of John S. Kennedy, of 
the United Charities Building, to be a known centre of charitable 
effort, to which the needy can always apply with assurance that their 


* From the report of the General Secretary read at the annual meeting, Feb- 


ruary 9, 1892. 
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wants will be carefully considered, and where the charitable will 
always find their most efficient aid in accomplishing any benevolent 
purpose. The building is now under construction, and will presum- 
ably be ready for occupancy at the close of the year. 

The other grows out of the Park Place disaster. The Mayor’s 
Relief Committee was promptly organized and contributions and 
appeals for relief at once began to flow in. Finding themselves per- 
plexed by the magnitude of the undertaking, they called the Charity 
Organization Society to their aid, and on September 1 turned over 
to us the investigations and decisions concerning the sixty-three 
families found to have been bereaved. Of the sixty-three, twenty- 
three were non-residents. Our whole available force was promptly 
put upon the work, and ineight days the examinations were all con- 
cluded, and a decision in each case was recommended, accompanied 
by full — and reasons therefor. These seems were in three 
classes: 1. Where no further relief was needed. 2. Where a single 
appropriation of the relief fund was advisable, and 3. . Where monthly 
pensions running from six months to six years were the most ade- 
quate and efficient provision. ‘These decisions were approved and 
adopted in full by the Mayor's committee, with a cordial expression 
of indebtedness to this society for its efficient help. 

Our current income during the year 1891 was $35,720.07, a de- 
crease as compared with that of the previous year of $1, 308.34. 
Our expenses during the same period were $39,069.92, an increase 
of $90.92 over those of 1890. The operations for the year, therefore, 
leave the society with a deficit on current account of $3,349.85. 

Our work was continued during the year on the same basis of 
expenditure as during the previous year in the expectation that our 
income would increase in about the same ratio. Unfortunately, 
this expectation was not realized. There has been no apparent 
cause for this decrease in receipts, unless it is due to an impression, 
which seems generally to prevail, that our society is in no need of 
money. At no period in the society’s history has there seemed to 
be such general satisfaction with its work and at no time has that 
work as a whole been done with greater promptness and efficiency. 
The knowledge on the part of our members that we were in need 
of more money increased our receipts in the last month of the year 
over those of the corresponding month of 1890, and there has been 
a still larger proportionate increase during January, 1892. 





REPORT OF THE 
DEPOSITS OF THE PENNY PROVIDENT FUND. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1892. 
STATIONS. DEPOSITORS. AMOUNT. 

1st Dis strict, 156 Nassaust...... . Paes aa 17 20.75 
4th 29 East 9th st nieele duis vaneuese : 70 44.98 
5th ss 53 Third ave sa . < oven <iehan 35 17 98 
6th = Serr rere er ae 7 651 
7th ” 214 Hast 400 St... ccesceccsss sens Sate 38 16.59 
9th 6 19 East 59th st...... ceeieeKe rece PRCT eT ee 6.48 
10th * 165 W. 127th st ... eats cd ; 2 13.30 
St. George's, 207 East 16th st.... ... ; eal ae : : 231.42 
Holy Trinity, 46 East 43d st -- pencied keanneen : 47.30 
Judson Memorial, So. Washington Sq. ‘ en saee. sane : : 92.45 
Working Girls’ Prog. Club, 229 E. 19th st. a 114.87 
Girls Endeavor Society, 59 Morton st.... Kinheacaaeseenes 7 39.44 
Trinity Parish, 211 Fulton st etawirneak’ 12.62 
Church of Reconciliation, 248 E. 31st s Vnaiueuncuweecne 5 156.02 
Holy Cross Mission, Ave. C and 4th st..... tera Weedat 7 3 18.33 
Galilee Mission, 340 East 234 st .. nts Vakanneuste 75 101.6% 
U ~~ d States Savings Bank, 1048 Third ave. asok 3,565 404.30 

en s Parish House, 209 E. 42d st.......... Vs 380.31 
Mrs, J. Fellowes Tapley, 69 W. 93d st iecxauner 3 34.06 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y a aa 25.25 
Mrs. Fred’k Hoffmann, 40 East 112th ‘st. ae 10.00 
Thread Needle Club, 79 Second ave ‘ ite 32.5 
Enterprise Club, 136 East 12th st.... ; ; 3 13.22 
United Club for Working Girls, 249 Adams st., ans ; 30.00 
Grace Parish, 132 East 14th st.. eas 36 411.38 
Taylor's Restaurant (St. Denis Hotel)... Sted svhacae. oe ‘ 50.90 
R. C. Ch. of Transfiguration, 25 Mott st. passa 
Holy Trinity Mission, 1st ave. near 38th st... 
St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, fth ave. and 39th st 
Grace Parish Benevolent Soc., 132 E. 14th........ 
St George's Girls’ oe Soc., 207 E. 16th s 
St. John’s Chapel, 34 Varick st 
The Steadfast Club, 106 East 127th st .. 
Good Will Club, 278 President st., Brooklyn. 
Endeavor Club, Red Hook Point, Brooklyn 
Working Girls’ Friendly Club, s 
Riverdale Library Ass'n ,Riverdale, N. Y,...... 
Unitarian Mission School, 14 Fourth ave.... 
Church of Heavenly Rest, 314 East 16th st. 
All Souls’ Unitarian Ch., 
Far and Near Club, 40 Gousensanr st 
Rivington St. Station, 95 Rivington st. 
St. Michael’s Church, 225 W. 99th st 
Woman's Branch of N. Y. City Mission: 

Broome St. Station, 395 Broome st. 

Olivet Station, 63 Second st 

DeWitt Mem. Station, 280 Rivington ‘st. 
7th Pres. Ch., 138 Broome st 
Second German Baptist Ch., —W. 43d st. 
Brick Ch. Branch School, 228 W. 35th st wear nas 
Middle Dutch Church, 14 Lafayette PI. ita <i rt 288.91 
Working Girls’ Soe, 38th St., 222 W. 38th ‘st a 5 80.85 
The United Society, 192 Grand st., ; t 21.17 
Columbia Club, 245 West 55th st.......... 5 48.86 
eee Church, 307 E. 112th st. .. Sie e@ueviaeease 66.39 

Augustine's Chapel, 105 E. Houston st. 
Industial Soe., 78 W s ave., Hoboken 
East Side Chapel, 404 E. 15th st 
_ Ref’d Epis. Ch., Madison ave. and S5éth st.......... ... 82 % 

Ann's Parish Guild, 7 W. 18th st. als 10.00 
Se aeaeen Work. Girls’ Soc., 440 E. 57th s 2 28.22 
The Ivy Club, 244 W. 26th st..... queekee : 110 69 
Italian Methodist Mission, 2214 ist ave ‘ae : 3.29 
Sunnyside Day Nursery, 51 Prospect pl. ............seeseeeeessees 4 27.60 
Messenger Boys’ Reading Room, 330 4th av...... .. 7.31 
Calvary Chapel, 220 E. 23d st ee ‘ 97 25 
Emma Lazarus Club, 58 St. Mark’s Pl hea wanewe ‘ 3.95 
Sheltering Arms, 504 W. 120th st........ 95.74 
Helping Hand Society, Allegheny, Pa. dui« Gund owen 5 55 60 
Pittsburg Newsboys’ Home, Pittsb’g, Pa ; f 75.00 
Mariners’ Temple, 1 Henry st.... 20.00 
St. Mary’s Girls’ Friendly Soc'y, Classon and Willoughby aves., 

Brooklyn é 19.78 
Stern Bros., 32 West 23d st 137.64 
Ehrich Bros., 367 6th ave wae 8.00 
St. Mary's, Lawrence st., Manhattanville. . 145.89 
Ref. Ch. Mott Haven, 3d ave. and 146th st.......... es 20.19 
St. Michael's Girls’ Friendly Society, 160 N. 5th st., B’ ilyn : 3 61 
Miss M. R. Samuel, 218 E. 46th st... ‘ 25.44 





STATIONS. DEPOSITORS, AMOU NT. 
St. Clement's School, Henderson, Ky 25 20.00 
Trinity Workers, 98 River st , Hoboken 10 2.36 
Bethlehem Mission, 196 Bleecker st 20 9.30 
Trenton Work. Girls’ Soc’y, 112 N. Montgomery ‘st., , Trenton, N. J. 20 6.59 
Mess. Boys’ Station, 113 Fulton st. paw: seu Ate 5 2.98 
Annex Club, 124 Roosevelt st sake 35 82.63 
H, O'Neill & Co., 329 6th ave....... i idibeiee Gene “snd S06 190 111.16 
Ch of the Holy Communion, 324 6th ave Shines 113 214.35 
Grace Church, The Heights, Brooklyn .... . Spears Gaile 120 158.31 
Church of the Merciful Saviour, Madison st. near 10th, Louis- 

ville, Ky ... cata ; Q 10.00 
Madison Mission, 209 Mé udison st is MACAO RRR 1.00 
Loyai Temperance e Legion, Co. A., Florence, N.J.. ns ‘ 65.45 
The Folds, 92d st. and “8th ave... é 25.14 
Cnited Workers and Woman's Exchange, 4 49 Pearl st., Hartford, 

Conn.... 5 45.93 
Young Women’s Hebrew Ass’n, 206 E. B’ way. Seda weeesie 11.79 
Greenwich, Conn 7 Txcaeiwu 52 89.11 
Church of the Ascension, 5th ave. and 10th st. t 144.62 
Bethlehem Mutual Improvement Club, 196 Bleecker st.... 2 34.74 
West Side Savings Bank, 56 Sixthave ... ..... scneKes 515 331.16 
House of Prayer Mission, 13 State st., Newark, N.J......... 3i 106.14 
St. Mark's Mission, 288 E. 10th st..... ind: Memes 36 58.88 
Boys’ Club, 57 E. 9ist st ...... sige 7.82 
Church of Disciples of Christ, 323 W. 56th st. 5 156.14 
Charles E. Davis, 79 Jefferson Market ioreeebnon raleigh 5 58.97 
Good Will Club, Hartford. Conn 3 19.75 
St. Andrew's Girls’ Friendly Society, 127th street and 5th ave. 

Plymouth, 13 and 15 Hicks st., B’klyn ; 

Industrial School No. 10, 125 Lewis st.......... 

St. Mark’s Mission, Philadelphia, Pa 

Coffee-House, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Miss on, 416 E. 26th st........ 

Lodging: House, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st..... 

Industrial School, No. 11, 52d st. and 2d ave.............+. es 

Inwood, N. Y. City. . 

Mission of the Madison ave. Baptist Church, 207 E 

Neighborhood Guild, 147 Forsyth st < 

Workingman’s School, 109 W. 54th st 

Girls’ Friendly Soc., Cold Spring, N. Y.... 

Hudson St. Station, 362-364 Hudson st.... 

Industrial School No. 1, 552 First ave....... ¢ 
Quogue, L.I.. be ; 25 20.00 
Bethiehem Band, 196 Bleecker st ... a ‘ ae ae ‘ 41.35 
West End Working Girls’ Soe ey 159 W. 63d st 44.39 
Chapel of Zion and St. Timothy, 418 W. 41st st.... 

Prospect Hill Club, 113 E. 45th st.... 

Charity Organiz. Soc’y, Lockport, N. oY... ep hepehvek 

Chape! of the Messiah, 94th st. and Sec ond ave.... 

Grace Church, Utica, N. Y..... 

The Playground, 11th ave. and 50th st 

Young People’s Association, 1149 Ist ave. 

Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y.... : 

Simpson, Craw ford & Simpson, ¢ 309 6th ave ccaneees 

Anchor Club, Jersey City. 10.60 
Greenwood Lake Mission, Greenwood Lake, N. Sisk aha 5.95 
Holy Trinity, Branch G. F. S., 46 E. 43d st 2.00 
Pansy Club, 355 E. 62d st.. Reisen ee Nata ae 50.68 
Industrial School No. 6, 125 Allen st...... saat p 234 
St. Mark's Mission. West Orange, MS acs ih ere 1 00 
West 52d St. Ind. Club, 573 W. 52d « chen Seewee 42.00 
St. Peter’s Church, State st., Brooklyn or enti 34.45 
Le Boutillier Bros., 14 E. 14th st eae fiiemaree pase women 26.49 
St. Clement's Sewing School, 7 Univ ersit y : Place peaens 8 11.93 
Bedford St. Mission, 619 Alaska SS eS ae t 17.00 
Warburton Chapel Mission, Hartford, COMB. ..cr keke wiepme aemaienk 2 15.00 
St. John’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn t 15.00 
Church ofthe Messiah, Greene and Clermont aves.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 51.23 
White Guards (Boys’ Club), Park Ave. Chapel, Brooklyn, me t 23.00 
DeWitt Chapel, 160 West 29th st. 45 30.00 
Calvary M. E. Church, 129th st. and WE A hers ecarcauws was 3.50 
St. Luke's G. F. S., Utica. N. Y..... ; 10.00 
Calvary Baptist Branch, 68th st. and Western Boulevard..... ... 5 13.79 
The Boys’ Club, 125 St. Mark’s Pl iii 25.00 
Madison Sq. Ch. House, 430 Third ave ; 4.00 
Industrial School No. 2, 418 West 41st st inp. VO RIIADEE EO t 9.95 
Lenox Hill Club, 163 E. 70th st.... . 5.00 
Free Reformed Sch. (Mount’s), Washingt on and Morrisst., Jersey 

ORY; Ba ds... 5s 5.00 

Free Reformed Sch. (Davidson’ 8), ‘148 Newark ave., Jersey City, —_ 

9.06 
Boys’ Club, Portland, Me 5.00 
Associated Charities, Wilmington, Del Rose 25.00 
Amount due depositors in closed stations ‘ 27.19 


155 Stations 02 $11,598.40 
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